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Neither was this the last of his labors. His interest in the re- 
searches in which he had been so zealously engaged led him to collect 
and prepare for publication a volume of the speeches made by his 
father during the period of his active life. This was likewise well 
received by the public. Here bis labors ended. His observation of 
the progress of the instruction, when elected as one of the Trustees of 
Harvard University, was earnest ; and it led him to act as an occasional 
visitor to listen to the exercises of the students. It was after a visit 
of this kind that on the 17th of April, 1877, .just as he got home to 
his own doorstep at Dedham, the fatal stroke fell to terminate in an 
instant his most industrious and honorable career. 

JOHN H. TEMPLE. 

Mr. John H. Temple was born in Princeton, Mass., on Oct. 3, 
1812. He died in "West Roxbury on July 25, 1877. His parents 
were farmers, and were healthy and vigorous even to old age. The 
son was of a delicate and sensitive nature. His whole life was a 
struggle with a nervous and frail constitution, and in his mature years 
i he suffered from asthma. He left the paternal farm at eighteen for 
Sterling, where he was employed in the manufacture of chairs. At 
twenty, he began to work on physical apparatus under the instruction 
of Mr. Nathan B. Chamberlain. He came with him to Boston, and 
remained in his service for several years ; after which, he began busi- 
ness for himself, about 1838. For fourteen years, his humble shop 
was in Court Street ; he then removed to Franklin Street, and about 
1865 to West Roxbury. At first, he manufactured apparatus of illus- 
tration for schools and colleges, and for the Lowell Institute in its 
early days. But his taste was always inclined to mathematical instru- 
ments and instruments of precision, in the construction of which he 
excelled, and to which he devoted all the energies of the best part of 
his life. The officers of the United States Coast Survey, and engineers 
generally, appreciated his skill and his conscientious fidelity to a high 
ideal of workmanship, and engrossed all his time. His standard of 
execution was so high, and he found it so difficult to satisfy himself 
even with the results of his own labor, that he could rarely obtain 
any valuable assistance at the hands of others. Under such circum- 
stances, his business was highly honorable, but not remunerative. 
Theoretical and practical science must ever acknowledge their obliga- 
tion to the genius of the workshop, whose inventive faculty and nice 
instrumental appliances make the discoveries of the laboratory possi- 
vol. xm. (k. s. v.) 29 
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ble. It is fitting that services which are poorly paid in coin should 
receive their due share of honor. So thought the members of the 
Academy when they elected Mr. Temple a Fellow in 1845 ; the first 
of his class to enjoy a distinction in which only two others have since 
shared. He was a man to whom this unsought honor was more than 
money, and he clung to his membership, at some sacrifice which he 
could ill afford, for thirty-two years. He probably never attended a 
meeting, certainly not more than one or two ; partly on account of his 
excessive modesty and self-depreciation, but partly, no doubt, because 
of an absorbing occupation, too great for his physical strength. 

Nothing characterizes the science of the present day so much as 
its aspiration for nicety of measurement in time and space ; and noth- 
ing limits the flights of its ever expanding wings but the unavoidable 
errors of workmanship in the instruments it employs. The crowning 
work of Mr. Temple's life was the conception and construction of a 
dividing-engine, which takes rank of all other instruments because it 
is the instrument by which instruments themselves are made. He 
had not seen a dividing-engine when he began the construction of his 
own in 1852, and it is believed that he never saw any one but that 
which he lived to complete. All his hours of leisure, all the money 
which he could spare from his frugal style of living, and many sleep- 
less nights for twenty years, was the price which he ungrudgingly 
paid for the object of his ambition. But he finished his work, and 
in time to use it in the manufacture of. his own instruments. The 
conception and the execution of the dividing-engine were the undivided 
product of his brain and hands. Strong as his own will, but delicate 
as his own fine organization, it was his pride in life, and is now his 
monument. One hundred years before Mr. Temple began to build it, 
Ramsden, in England, had made the first dividing-engine, and Trough- 
ton, who was to win new victories in mechanical skill, had just opened 
his eyes to the light of day. But the fame of both, and also of their 
worthy compeer in France, Gambey, still survives in the veteran 
instruments which adorn the observatories of Europe, and divide with 
the astronomers the triumphs of discovery. 

Competent judges have pronounced the dividing-engine of Mr. 
Temple at least equal, in solidity and delicacy, to the best in the world. 
In his own line of work, he had no superior, perhaps not an equal in 
this country. And he created the standard of excellence which he 
then tried to attain. With so much of which he might justly boast, 
he was always oppressed by a sense of his own shortcomings, and he 
required the encouraging word of friends to make him just to himself. 
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And this encouragement did not fail him. For his sweet and attrac- 
tive countenance, his modest demeanor, his gentle nature, and a native 
refinement which art can but poorly imitate, enlisted the good-will of 
all with whom he was associated. Science is the gainer when she 
claims him as one of her own children. 
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We have to record the death of still another of our associates by 
that disease which has of late proved so fatal to professional and sci- 
entific men. Dr. Tyler died with pneumonia on the 9th of March 
last, after a very brief illness. He was born in Boston, Dec. 9, 1819, 
and was the second son of John E. and Hannah Parkman Tyler, of 
Westborough, Mass. His father, a graduate of Harvard in 1786, was 
educated a physician, but afterwards became engaged in business in 
Boston. Dr. Tyler was himself early destined to a mercantile life, 
and developed an aptitude for business which was of much service to 
him in the executive offices he was called to fill in later life. His 
preliminary education was begun in Westborough, and continued in 
Leicester and Phillips (Andover) Academies. He entered the Freshman 
Class of Dartmouth College in 1838, and graduated in due course and 
with high honors in 1842. Here Tyler gave evidence of that ready 
witT and humor which was always a conspicuous element in his nature, 
and which, added to brilliant scholarship, gave him an immense popu- 
larity in his class. He was foremost in all athletic games and sports. 
He was a fine musician, a singer, and an adept upon several instru- 
ments. He was also a good writer and an easy and graceful speaker. 
He was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa and Psi Upsilon Chapters, 
and president of the United Fraternity, one of the two leading literary 
societies of the college. 

Almost immediately after his graduation from college, he went to 
Newport, R. I., where he entered upon the study of his chosen pro- 
fession under the guidance of the late Dr. Dunn of that city. He 
subsequently attended a course of medical lectures at Hanover, and 
two sessions at the medical department of the University of Penn, in 
Philadelphia, at which latter institution he graduated in the spring of 
1846. He also received a medical diploma at Hanover. 

Dr. Tyler first entered upon the practice of his profession at 
Salmon Falls in New Hampshire. While there, he was sent to the 
State Legislature, and was soon called to take charge of the New 
Hampshire Asylum for the Insane at Concord, where he remained till 



